“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
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Address of Henry Bergh, Esq., 
AT PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 22, 1869, 


Before the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 


Mr. Presipent, LApIES AND GENTLEMEN: I 
need not say that the spectacle presented this even- 
ing is a pleasure to me. I have been invited to visit 
this great city of Brotherly Love to become the wit- 
hess to the justice of that appellation by the organi- 
zation here of an institution whose purpose is love 
towards that vast portion of Heaven’s creation, so 
feelingly denominated by a French divine as our 
inferior brothers deprived of speech. Yes, for the 
first time in the history of this the Keystone State in 
the arch of our national edifice, organized humanity 
Opposes itself to the cruel tyranny of the brute-tor- 
turer. For the first time the thoughtless, the indif- 
ferent, and the cruel are brought face to face with 
merciful defenders of these speechless servants of 


mankind, which, living, contribute so vastly to our 
Pleasure and benefit, and when dead still perpetuate 
ir usefulness in manifold ways. Civilization has 
mn aptly compared to a fine diamond, of which 
every succeeding generation polishes a face or angle. 
this simile be just, then it follows that one of these 
oo represents humanity to the inferior animals, 
i that this social gem of ours cannot be perfect | 
until that angle be rendered as resplendent as the | 
test. I prefer to believe that brute-torturers never | 


pause to think how necessary to them, and to civili- 
zation itself, the creatures are which they maltreat, 
nor even reflect on the improbability of an all-wise 
Providence having provided them, like ourselves, 
with a marvellous organization, and animated them 
with the breath of life, merely to afford them amuse- 
ment by their needless destruction. What, for exam- 
ple, could we do were we deprived of the services of 
that noble creature, the horse, even for a single year? 
Agriculture, commerce, trade, and manufactures 
would become almost impossible, and most of the 
delights of passive locomotion would be denied us. 
And yet, of all living animals, this generous, hard- 
workiug slave of man is the worst treated. From 
the moment he is broken to usefulness until disease, 
desertion, and death close his weary journey on earth, 
he is doomed to bear almost uninterrupted torment 
in some form or other, and, to my mind, there is no 
characteristic of our race more mean and despicable 
than that which is betrayed in the treatment of this 
precious animal. 
* * * 
Who, among sportsmen, will be the first to propose 


| to establish a percentage on the gains of winning 


horses, to be applied to their benefit when old and 
useless? Imperishable fame would attach to his 
name. We, of the present day, boast of our supe- 
rior civilization, but it is certain that the ancients 
were infinitely more just and humane to their horses. 
At Athens they raised monuments to victorious racers 
of the course, whereon was engraved the name, age, 


| sex, color, size, and place of birth. Poets celebrated 
_ their exploits, but what was of most consequence, 


they were housed, nourished, and nursed during their 
lives at the expense of the republic. These same 
Athenians voted an alimentary pension to the mules 
which had been employed in the construction of their 
temple. It was considered a noble occupation to 
take charge of horses, and history mentions many 


war steeds bearing illustrious names, belonging to 

the most distinguished monarchs and warriors of 

ancient times. 
* * * 

The society which I have the honor to represent 
in New York may be regarded as first in the good 
work of defending these creatures, which cannot 
defend themselves, from the brutal attacks of man. 
Your first efforts should be to secure the co-opera- 
tion of that mighty organ of civilization, the press. 
Wanting this, you might as well try to live without 
air. Secondly. Try to cultivate a friendly relation 
with the magistrates and policemen of the city; and, 
thirdly, it is necessary for the society to gain the 


sentiment and sympathy of the public in their praise- 
worthy work. 

The success of the New York socicty is the theme 
of wonder. When it was first started, the novel idea 
conflicted with many ancient prejudices, among 
whieh may be cited the right of everybody to treat 
his own property as he liked. So accustomed are 
we in America to regard almost every invention as 
a nine days wonder, that it soon became obvious to 
me that the cause which I had in hand would soon 
run out its course, like the whooping cough or the 
measles in an infant, unless public opinion was 
aroused. [Applause.] 

You cannot afford me the time which is necessary 
to enumerate the cases which we have successfully 
treated, or I should have pleasure in stating them. 
The bleeding of calves, in order to whiten the meat, 
and the shearing of sheep in the winter, have en- 
countered the strong rebuke of this society. The 
dissecting of living animals is another barbarity which 
we condemn. 

The transportation of cattle by railway has re- 
ceived our attention in New York. : 

Railroad companies have appropriated the peo- 
ple’s streets to themselves; they run cars by the 
doors of dwelling-houses, full of human beings, and 
drawn by two poor horses. We have prosecuted 
several car-drivers for cruelty to these animals. 

The mutilation of animals is another cruelty 
against which we contend. With scissors the ears 
of the dog are pared off, thereby exposing him to 
the sand and dust flying about the streets. The 
eyes of the singing birds are also burnt out with a 
hot piece of iron under the pretence of increasing 
the melody of their song. 

The horse could not be worse treated than he is. 
There are wretches base enough to mix up plaster 
of Paris and put with his food, making it consist ot 
about 40 per cent. of the plaster of Paris. After a 
day of toil, when this generous creature returns to 
his stable for his nourishment, which he has earned, 
he is swindled out of his slender wages, and in lieu 
of what his nature demands, stone is given him. I 
hear some one say, Can such perfidy live in a human 
heart? Yes, my friend, we have found such cases 
in New York. 

* * * * * 

Imprisonment of birds is as impolitic as it is cruel. 
The Great Creator of all things never intended that 
birds should be imprisoned in a cage. To plunder 
the groves, the woods, and the fields, destroys that 
which often is of use to the husbandman in regard to 
his crops. Millions of willing little prisoners are still 
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locked up in jails, and for no offence in the world: 
Iam aware that we cannot compel their freedom, 
but let a law be enacted which would impose a 

enalty upon all persons who so cruelly lock up these 
ittle songsters. ; 

I learned from his honor the Mayor that a procla- 
mation will be issued to-morrow, in order to protect 
these charming animals. [Applause.] 

I desire to read a little paragraph which I cut from 
a paper the other day: “ A lady in Boston recently 
saw a man working a horse with a large bleeding 
wound on his back. She ordered her coachman to 
follow the team and get the driver’s name, which he 
did; the lady then commenced an action in the 
Municipal Court, entered the witness box, gave 
her testimony, and the prisoner was fined $30.” 
[Applause.] This lady belongs to one of the most 
distinguished families in Boston; her name is Mrs. 
Appleton. [Renewed ver) More than two 
years ago in New York, I appealed to every clergy- 
man, asking them to lay the object of this society 
before their congregations, but strange to say, not 
many of them took action in the matter. I trust you 
will be more successful here than we have been in 
this particular. 

* * * * * 

One of the earliest acts of this society was the 
arresting of the captain and mate of a vessel from 
Florida, with a whole cargo of turtles lying on their 
backs with their fins pierced. The case was tried, 
and the counsel for the defence announced his theory 
that the turtle was not an animal. The Judge sus- 
tained this theory and discharged the prisoners. 
They then immediately commenced a civil suit 
against the society for false imprisonment ; and as no 
malice could be imputed to us, they were defeated. 

I beg you to bear in mind that this occurrence 
took place just after the creation of the society, and 
before public sentiment was aroused in its favor. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that the living-thing theory 
was so confidently accepted. After this decision, I 
at once despatched a letter to Professor Agassiz, for 
the co-operation of his opinion on this question. His 
reply has already been given to the world. I need 
scarcely say that it refuted the preposterous asser- 
tion of the no-animal theory. It is the popular 
opinion that the inferior animals do not possess a 
nervous system, and, on the other hand, men say 
that brutes are mere breathing machines. If a dog, 
for instance. has no perception, how can he distin- 
aman from ahare? How can he distinguish 

is master ? 

In conclusion, my friends, suffer me to commend 
this subject to the serious consideration of all of you, 
nut alone on its religious merits, but because of the 
—— happiness which the practice of protecting 

umb creatures affords. 

Depend upon it, civilization will never be a reality 
until we shall have succeeded in subduing that semi- 
barbaric spirit which inflicts cruelty on these uncom- 
plaining auxiliaries of men, while preparing them- 
selves for a higher state of existence. Morality, pub- 
lic and private interests, and the sentiment of true 
religion, imposed upon us the duty of treating with 
kindness these docile, sensible, and intelligent beings, 
which are born, live, work, and die for us. Bear it 
ever in mind. [Continued applause. | 


Joy. 

The shortest and the sweetest word that expresses 
so much, and a word of which we are so often re- 
minded at every season of dear remembrances. We 
speak of “departed days;” but the sensation which 


joy expresses cannot be lost, for it is an ‘“ emotion 
excited, not only by the acquisition, but by the ez- 
pectation of good.” There is nothing exultant or 
exuberant in it, but there is a precious richness and a 
delicious flavor, which, once tasted, can never be for- 
gotten. ‘ Thou wilt show me the path of life—in thy 
presence is fulness of joy.” ‘“ Who for the joy that 
was set before him endured the cross ?” 

Let us be reminded of the joys of heaven by the 
earthly joys which ‘‘ were and are not.” J.—Fair 
Star 


General Grant “on our side.” 


It is a new and striking tribute to the excellences 
of General Grant’s character, that he has just issued 
an order in merciful consideration of army horses 
and mules. The order provides that at the head- 
quarters of every regiment of cavalry, with every 
company of cavalry and battery of mounted artillery, 
and with the records of every officer in immediate 
charge of public animals, a descriptive list of horses 
and mules shall be kept, showing the name, age, size, 
color and other peculiarities of each animal, how and 
when acquired, his fitness for service, how long he 
has been in service, the name of his rider or driver, 
and the particular use to which he is or was applied. 
Veterinary surgeons are to have free access to the 
stables, and their suggestions for the care and treat- 
ment of horses must - enforced by the authority of 
commanding officers. Particular instructions are 
given how horses shall be treated, both in stable and 
in service. As the gallop very soon breaks them 
down, it is strictly prohibited on marches, escorts, 
express and other duties, except when absolutely 
necessary. A depot is established on Fort Leaven- 
worth reservation for the recuperation of unservice- 
able horses and mules in the military division of the 
Missouri. We trust the effect of this order will be 
to reform the service, for it needed it shamefully, and 
also by its high authority to impress a salutary lesson 
upon the general public, and deepen the sense of 

ublic obligation to protect animals against the atroc- 
ities and terrible abuses visited upon them by more 
stolid brutes wearing the form and apparel of man- 
hood.— Virginia State Journal. 


The Song of the Horse. 


A poor old stage-horse, lank and thin, 

Not much else than bones and skin, 

I jog along, week out, week in, 

Kicked and cursed and meanly fed, 

Jammed in the side and jerked by the head— 
And the thing I can’t at all make out 

Is, what on earth it’s all about. 


Why was I made to toil and tug 

For this odd little human bug, 
Two-legged, dumpy as a jug, 

Who sits aloft my ribs to batter— 

Or why was he made, for that matter? 
And if I needs must be created, 

Why is it that I was not fated 

To prance and curvet, finely mated, 
Silver-harnessed, sleek and fat, 

With groom and blanket, and all that? 


Here I go, day after day, 

Pounding and slipping down Broadway, 
Dragging these curious biped things, 
With fore-legs gone, and yet no wings— 
Where they all go to I don’t know, 

Nor why in the world they hurry so, 

Nor what good use Heaven puts them to! 


It wasn’t my fault, you see, at all, 

That my joints grew big and my muscles small, 
And so I missed of a rich man’s stall. 

I’m clumsy, crooked, stupid, slow, 

Yet the meanest horse is a horse, you know, 
And his ribs can ache with the kick or blow, 
As well as the glossiest nags that go. 

O, Lord, how long will they use me so? 

And when may the equine spirit go 

Where glorified horses stand in a row, 
Switching their bright tails to and fro, 
Careless of either wheel or whoa— 

Where oats are always apropos, 

And flies don’t grow— 

Oh, no! 


On motion of Mr. Monroe, of Norfolk, the Massa- 
chusetts Senate voted that the Committee on Agri- 
culture consider the expediency of creating a law for 
the prevention or restriction of the taking of eggs 
from the nests of birds. 


We have each our work. The day calls for work, 
for the night cometh. 


Hiram Woodruff’s Gentleness. 

He often had as many as twenty horses in training. 
His method combined rigor with gentleness. He 
treated the horse as an intelligent animal. He 
seemed to communicate his purposes and ideas to the 
family in his stables. There was a magnetic relation 
between him and them. As he went from stall to 
stall, the glossy inmates greeted his kindly presence 
with low whinnies of welcome. They recognized 
him as a friend, almost as an equal. They under- 
stood the talk with which he always addressed them, 
and appeared to love him as if with human affection. 
—Hearth and Home. 


Dexter in a Peddler’s Wagon. 


Mr. Bergh, in his Philadelphia address, thus speaks 
of the ingratitude of some owners of faithful horses: 


There are men, and women, too, whom the public 
delight to praise and honor for the possession of many 
virtues, that do not hesitate to sell or give away these 
old and faithful servants so scon as age, infirmity, 
and accident render them less available; and while 
they would not soil their conscience with the commis- 
sion of an immorality, even in their intercourse with 
their fellow beings, heedlessly or deliberately perpe- 
trate the crime of consigning to a servitude of tor- 
ture the gentle being which has perhaps for years 
catered to their pride, their benefit, and their pleas- 
ure. What profound remorse must, or at least 
should, visit those persons when they recognize in the 
streets the tottering remains.of what was once a 
beautiful and docile servant—a companion during 
many a joyous hour—now abandoned to the agonies 
of a positive martyrdom. What may yet be the fate 
of the incomparable Dexter, the monarch of the race 
course, should he fall into other hands than those of 
his present considerate owner! It is by no means 
certain that he might not descend to the level of the 
dirt cart or peddler’s wagon, lame, blind and sore. 


Sore Mourn 1x a Horse.—The most satisfac- 
tory remedy for a sore mouth in a horse is a prevent- 
ive. If the head stall is too short, lengthen it, so that 
the bit may ride lower down toward the lips. If the 
sore is produced by drawing up the check-rein too 
tightly, give it greater length.—N. Y. Times. 

A better remedy.—1l. Look at your check-rein. 
2. Lengthen it. 3. Take it off altogether. 4. Ad- 


vise your neighbors to do likewise. 
Trout. 

George S. Page has an artificial spon 
establishment at Chatham, where he has succeede 
in hatching a thousand trout from spawn procured by 
himself in Maine last October, brought five hundred 
(500) miles packed in moss. They were deposited 
October 13, hatched December 1, and are now quite 
lively little fellows an inch in length, rising to the 
surface of his pond after food, with all the grace, 
beauty and dash of their six-pounder progenitors. 

Mr. Page is making arrangements to hatch one 
hundred thousand (100,000) trout this year, he hav- 
ing demonstrated that it is easier to hatch trout than 
chickens, and the food for 100,000 trout for a year 
costs the same as the food for fifty (50) chickens— 
twenty dollars (320).—Newark (N. J.) Courier. 


Prize Figurine.—A bill to prohibit prize fight- 
ing in Missouri has unanimously passed the House of 
Representatives, and will probably pass the Senate. 

Another effort to prevent cruelty to animals! 


Goaps.—A very cruel practice prevails at the 
stock-yards of East Buffalo, says a Buffalo paper, 
the driving of cattle by means of long staffs, in the 


ends of which are small, sharp-pointed brads, from 
a half to an inch long. 
an animal's sides and back if it does not move with 
alacrity in the right direction. Small wounds are 
thus made in the flesh of the animals, which must be 
as painful to them as it would be to a human being. 
Cattle are thus “ bradded” all the way from Chicago 
to New York. 


These brads are driven into 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Graceful Bessie. 


Mr. Editor,—I have read with great pleasure sev- 
eral numbers of your little paper, devoted to “ Our 
Dumb Animals.” Are they really dumb? Is there 
no language but that made up of vowels and conso- 
nants, and uttered by the vocal organs in strict ac- 
cordance with “ Murray,” or some modern gramma- 
rian? I believe there is; but this language is unin- 
telligible to the majority of the human family, many 
of whom are far beneath the brutes, in what I must 
call soul, for that is the only word that fits. 

But you, who “speak for those who cannot speak 
for themselves,” take up their expressive, though 
mute appeals, and translating them into unmistak- 
able English, so touch the heart of humanity, that 
the brute creation, their claims, their sufferings and 
their needs have awakened in the community a new 
and surprising interest. You tell us many interest- 
ing stories about the horse and the dog; of their won- 
derful sagacity, affection, and enduring patience, and 
we almost reverence them.as our superiors; but I 
have no personal acquaintance with these leaders of 
the dumb race. The only intimate friend I ever had 
among animals was an old gray cat. If this avowal 


indicates my sex and social position, let it pass. It 


may surprise you that I take so meagre a subject for 
my communication, and still more when I tell you 
that my pussy had not a distinguishing trait of ch#® 
acter except her affection for wwe That was so true, 
so steadfast, so like the highest grade of human 
friendship, that I believe it worthy of record. 

Whence arose this bond of union between you and 

our gray cat? you are ready to ask. I will tell you. 
it began at her birth, when the wail of a little atom 
of cathood suddenly came to my ears. Between her 
mother and myself she was made comfortable, and 
throve as kittens usually do, for the space of three 
weeks, when her mother, with justice I must acknowl- 
edge, was shot by a neighbor for appropriating to her 
own use, twelve of his finest chickens. Nothing now 
remained for me but to bring the wee thing “ up b 
hand,” which I literally did, for I thrust its little nose 
into a saucer of warm milk, and held it there until, 
from suffocation or hunger, or awakening instinct, or 
the power of my own coaxing tones which I made 
as catlike as possible, it began to take the food— 
sparingly at first, but with a daily increasing relish. 

From that time I was her grand Power, the pre- 
siding genius of her life and destiny. I was her ark 
of safety in danger, of comfort in affliction. We 
never allowed her to be kicked, abused, or in any 
way annoyed; and this gentle treatment won from 
her, as it will from all quadrupeds, and bipeds too, 
nothing but gentleness in return. She was never 
known to scratch any one, or show the least token of 
an evil disposition. She was controlled by the tones 
of the voice. Ah, how this mystery of tone controls 
us all! 

Though homely in color, Bessie was sprightly, 
graceful, and full of playful coquetry. Her affection 
was unbounded, and she would overwhelm us with 
fond caresses at every opportunity, seeming never to 
be satisfied. I am confident that she understood 
everything I said to her. When I spoke, she would 
look eagerly into my eyes, with a searching, far- 
reaching gaze, as if to get at the full extent of my 
meaning. And she got it, and acted upon it. I un- 
derstand all her mancuvres and plans, and by saying 
quietly, “no, no, Bessie,” many a mischievous caper 
was nipped in the bud. 

Like all felines, she had a natural passion for birds, 
but knew very well that I had forbidden her catch- 
ing them. But temptation was strong; and many a 
time have I seen her in the garden, with her eyes 
fastened upon an innocent robin, and the prepara- 
tory wriggle going on. I would say quickly, “ you’re 
naughty, Bessie,” when with inimitable nonchalance 
she would pretend it was something in the grass or 
under a currant-bush, that she was after; or divert 
herself and me by scampering off to sharpen her 
claws in her master’s favorite pear-tree. 

And so the friendship between Bessie and me grew 
and strengthened, and I am free to say was a posi- 
tive comfort to me. There was no variableness or 


| 


most unlooked for, forgetful, abstracted, or cold. On 
the contrary, she seemed to know when I had the 
head-ache, or the heart-ache, and would redouble 
her expressive assurances of affection. 

Bessie’s little gray form is under the sod. Who 
dares to say that the part of her being that responded 
so readily and truly, to what is immortal in my own, 
is dead ! R.E R. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Death and Sleep. 


FROM A GERMAN PROSE STORY. TRANSLATED INTO VERSE 
BY M. 8. W. 


Over the green earth) wandered, close-locked in warm em- 
brace, 

Two star-crowned angel brothers, alike in form and face ; 

O’er God’s dear earth-born children, their loving watch they 
keep, 

Bearing immortal treasures,—Death, and his brother, Sleep. 

Near human homes they rested, on a grassy, low-browed hill, 

While mournful silence brooded on meadow, rock and rill; 

In the distant gleaming village the vesper bell grew mute, 

And the breeze but faintly echoed the lover’s soft-toned lute. 


But when o’er field and valley the shadows grew more deep, 

From off the moss-grown hillock arose the angel Sleep, 

And, bearing in his bosom blessing for human needs, 

Scattered, with noiseless fingers, the unseen slumber-seeds. 

The evening zephyrs hovering above the quiet town, 

Gathered the germs celestial and bore them gently down; 

The drowsy lids of weary men with Sleep’s love-gift they 
pressed, 

And dreamily the way-worn hearts in blissful slumber rest. 


Then in the silent, soft embrace, the sick forgot their pain, 

And in the mourner’s longing heart the loved ones lived again. 

The poor man, bent with age and toil, forgot to-morrow’s 
cares, 

And in the peaceful land of dreams earth’s fairest honor 
shares. 


So when all weary eyes were closed, and Night her mantle 
spread, 

Again at his stern brother’s side, the sweet Sleep-angel said: 

“OQ sacred work! O blessed joy! with secret love to be 

A messenger of good to all. O gift of grace to me! 

When earth puts on her morning robes, and life with light 
awakes, 

From human hearts and loving lips, how sweet the praise that 
breaks! 

The world in blessing calls my name, counts me its dearest 
friend, 

And welcomes with unceasing faith the heavenly gifts I send.” 


Then spake the sad Death-angel, while in his large dark eye, 
Tears such as weep the immortals, brought forth the burdened 
cry: 


" «Q brother, loved and loving, not thus can I rejoice ; 


The world forever shuns me,—with sorrow hears my voice; 
Turns back from my embraces, counts me its constant foe, 
And curses in its hatred the heart that loves it so.” 


Then with a tender chiding and brotherly embrace” 

Broke forth the gentler angel with words of heavenly grace,— 
“ Will not the good man, waking from off thy faithful breast, 
Count thee his benefactor for thy sweet sleep and rest ? 

Are we not sons, beloved, of one Great Father’s heart? 

Bear we not hence together, life’s best, divinest part ?” 


And with this fond consoling, the sad-browed angel smiled, 
And in his strong arms folding a gentle little child, 
Upward and homeward hastened with songs of joy again, 
For Sleep and Death united, God’s dearest gifts to men. 


A Beautiful Character. 
“Now would you know what distinguishes her ? 
A great heart full to overflowing, and constant plan- 
ning and devising for the comfort of others. She is 


ever secretly at some surprise for those she loves. 


Ere you know it, she has found out your tastes, your 
longings, your needs; and also ere you know it, the 
skies seem to be dropping down all kinds of things 
for your pleasure and comfort. Cheerful, strong, 


caprice in her affection; she was never, at times | full of hope, what better companion could be found.” 


The Cattle Fever Caused by Cruelty. 


Altogether the most startling commentary on cruelty to 
animals is found in the statements of Mr. Gould before the 
Social Science meeting at Albany, February 18th. This 
gentleman, who has made a study of the subject, and has 
visited the stock-yards of Illinois, and the great droves of 
Texas cattle collected at Abilene, in Kansas, maintains, and 
apparently proves, that the Texas fever, by which so many 
cattle perished last year, and so many more will probably die 
this year, is wholly caused in the outset by the hard driving 
of the Texas drovers. These men, who are rough, brutal 
fellows, having to deal with animals almost wild, in driving 
them from Texas, through the Indian territory, to the mar- 
ket in Kansas where the northern buyer receives them, 
“calkilate,” as one of them told Mr. Gould, “to give ’em 
hell the first two days.’’ This means that they drive them 
some ninety miles in that time, by which they are overheated, 
worn out and starved. This alone would be bad enough, but 
this is only the beginning of their sufferings. It irs 
there grows in the axils of the Texas grass a small crypto- 
gamous plant, propagating itself, like all cryptogams, by 
spores. These spores are constantly taken into the stomach 
of the ox grazing where they are found, but in his healthy 
condition they are harmless. When the creature is heated, 
however, by overdriving, a condition of the stomach is pro- 
duced in which these spores germinate, and in their growth 
they draw directly on the blood corpuscules, and deprive 
them of their vigor, sucking up the very essence of the 
blood. From this comes disease, which attacks and ulcerates 
the fourth stomach, or digestive apparatus of the ox, causing 
rapid decline and death, unless the progress of the malady is 
stopped. If it is stopped, and the animal recovers, he never 
regains complete health, and cannot so readily be fattened, 
because his ulcerated stomach, when healed, loses a portion 
of its digestive power, and cannot dispose of all the food put 
into it, 

Such is the origin of this strange disease, according to Mr, 
Gould, and it is propagated and increased by further ill-treat- 
ment of cattle driven or carried by rail towards our eastern 
markets. If they are hurried rapidly along, with insufficient 
food and water, or none at all, for several days, the chances 
of the disease spreading and proving fatal are greatly in- 
creased. In any event, they lose fle d reach the market 
in a condition so much worsga# at they were in when 
they left Texas, that the valy d beef in the eastern 
cities is more than doubh “Would be but for these 
cruelties. Mr. Gould says the authority of a great wes- 
tern cattle merchant, that the whole necessary cost of a Texas 
steer weighing 1,000 pounds in the New York market is only 
$40. In Texas such cattle can be bought for eight or ten 


dollars, the cost of transportation is $13.50, and the mer- 
chant’s expenses, profit, etc., make up the rest of tte fort 

dollars. But they cannot be bought in New York for mue' 

less than a hundred dollars each,—and the difference between 
forty and a hundred dollars, represents what it costs per head 
to treat a drove of these cattle with such brutality. The 
average loss of weight between Texas and Illinois is from 
one to three hundred pounds, and between Illinois and New 
York one hundred pounds. This is partly made up by feed- 
ing before they are shipped from Illinois, but in Illinois the 
treatment is not all it should be. Mr. Gould cited:the experi- 
ence of Mr. Alexander, the greatest cattle-raiser in Illinois, 
whose sales are reckoned by the ten thousand, and who says 
that it takes a hundred bushels of corn—6,000 pounds—to 
carry an ox through the winter, without adding a pound to 
his weight. And why does it take so much? Because in 
Illinois there is no shelter for cattle in the winter, no separate 
stalls or feeding places, but each animal is compelled to strug- 
gle and fight with scores or hundreds of others for the food 
he gets. Under such circumstances he will not grow fat, 
while if he were cared for as eastern cattle are, the 6,000 
pounds of corn would produce five or six hundred pounds of 
_ instead of only keeping him in the flesh he had at 

rst. 

If these facts can be relied on, and we have no reason, to 
doubt them, the high price and the poor quality of meat is 
largely due to cruelty and carelessness in bringing the Texas 
cattle to market. Considering that Texas now has 12,000,- 
000 of cattle, and that these increase rapidly, (having quad- 
rupled in nine years,) it is of the utmost consequence to check, 
and if possible, prevent the Texas fever from infecting these 
great herds, and thus spreading over the country. To do 
this, legislation will be needed, and we hope that our Massa- 
chusetts cattle commissioners, co-operating with the Society 
for preventing cruelty to animals, will see to it that we do 
our part in the legislation requisite, during the present ses- 
sion of the general court.—Springfield Republican. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Dumb Animals. 


Boston, March 2, 1869. 


Our Leader 

has taken a furlough, and the charge of the paper is 
unexpectedly thrown into the hands of an amateur. 
The writer felt like using the word “ apologetic” at 
the head of this column, but presuming upon the 
charity of those whose sympathies are broad enough 
to cover the animal creation, he assumes his charge, 
but not without a regret that, even for a few months, 
we are to lose the daily oversight of the work by our 
President, who has shown so much earnest devotion 
to this cause. If he held our pen to-day he would 
say “everything for the cause, nothing for men.” 
But he relinquishes all control of our columns, and 
thus gives us an opportunity to say, that, from Febru- 
ary 25, 1868, when his first call appeared in the “ Daily 
Advertiser,” to the present time, he has devoted 
a part of every day to intense labor for the society. 
Without reward he has worked on, having great 
reason to congraiuiate himself on the success already 
attained, and the friends of animals throughout the 
country owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Our compensation for his absence will be found in 
his investigation of the work, in the various foreign 
countries, and in his letters which we expect to pub- 
lish in each number of the new volume commencing 
June 1. We shall hope for his safe return with re- 
stored health, partially lost by overwork in the organ- 
jzation and building up of the society, and with a 
fund of information and suggestions which will add 
much to the interest of the paper and the usefulness 
of the society. He leaves us in a prosperous con- 
dition, with a growing interest in the cause, through- 
out the State and country, an increasing list of sub- 
scribers, and a decreasing practice of cruelty to 
animals, entrusting his work to those who will claim 
only earnest hearts and willing hands. 


Convert, not Convict. 

Our purpose is to convince the people that kind 
treatment of animals is not only aduty, but good 
policy, and we have no desire to make prosecutions 
when other measures will suffice. But we must use 
the law enough to convince men that law exists, and 
especially when remonstrance fails. We know well 
that when a man is convinced that he is addicted to 
cruel practices, and is willing to abandon them, a 
greater victory is obtained than by a conviction before 
a court; and yet some men seem to prefer to force 
us into the latter course. It is a melancholy fact that 
the only apparent road to some men’s sympathies or 
sense of justice is through their pockets, and when a 
man, in the treatment of animals, becomes a brute 
himself,—gives way to his passions and forgets mercy, 
—we feel that “fine and costs” are the words most 
potent with him, and upon this policy we must act. 
And yet it does not lessen our regret that we cannot 
so present the beauty of humanity and the deformity 
of cruelty as to avoid placing ourselves in seeming 
antagonism to the rights or interests of any one. 

= Introduce changes in vour reading and studies. 
Who reads but little at a time, retains that little the 
better, 


Our Annual Meeting 
Will be held at Horticultural Hall, on the last 
Tuesday of March, (30th,) at 11 A. M., for the choice 
of directors, and for the transaction of other busi- 
ness. We trust that members, ladies and gentle- 
men, will show their interest by a full attendanee, 
that they may learn more directly what we are doing 
and give us greater courage to persevere. 


Renewal of Membership. 

The membership of the associate annual, (35,) and 
the active annual, ($10,) members, expires on 23d 
inst. They will be invited by letter or in person 
before above date to continue their membership. We 
have no hesitation in asking ladies and gentlemen to 
renew their subscription, for we feel that we are 
doing a work which every humane man and woman 
approves. To do it well money is necessary, and if 
members will visit our office they can learn just how 
it is spent. 

If interested parties would canvass a little for us 
among their friends they would relieve us and help 
the cause, and we cordially invite them to do so. 


Diploma. 

We propose to furnish during the year to all an- 
nual and life members a handsome lithograph certifi- 
cate of membership, suitable for framing, and we re- 
spectfully invite our friends to send us suggestions for 
a design. It must be characteristic and worthy the 
society and the cause. 


Sunday Schools, 
And all other schools, can be supplied with our paper 
at a very low rate. We desire especially to influence 
children, and we commend to parents, teachers, pas- 
tors and superintendents of Sabbath schools the cause 


devote a part of each number especially to children, 


tend not only to make them kind to animals, but 
humane, gentle and loving to their fellow-beings. 


Our Exchanges. 

We are grateful for the many kind notices of our 
paper by our cotemporaries, not because it is our 
paper, but because it shows an interest in our cause 
by thoge who conduct the press in various parts of 
the country. We should be glad to increase our 
exchange list, because we propose to be a sort of 
omnium-gatherum of articles touching the treatment, 
intelligence and nobility of animals, and we wish to 
have these articles again distributed through journals 
in all parts of the country, that our cause may be 
thus promoted. 

Will editors and publishers take note of this, and 
“govern themselves accordingly.” 


“Variety is Spice.’?’ 
While we propose to devote our columns mainly to 
the one cause we advocate, we shall introduce some 
articles on other subjects, choice passages, and beau- 


| eral reader, make the paper more attractive, culti- 
| vate the mind and heart, and thus tend to promote 
| an interest in every good work, ours included. 


we advocate, and suggest that they take measures to | 
provide their several charges with our paper. We | 


in which we strive to inculeate sentiments which | 


tiful sentiments. This variety will interest the gen- | 


Henry Bergh. 

We had the pleasure of recently listening to this 
gentleman’s address at Philadelphia. The partial 
report we publish on the first page fails to give an 
adequate idea of the address or of the spirit of the 
man. He is the pioneer of our cause in this country, 
and the deep lines upon his face indicate the work 
he has done and what the work has done for him. 
His voice is plaintive, full of pity and compassion, — 
and yet he can use invective if occasion require, 
Our readers may not know that he is a wealthy gen- 
tleman, who from pure love of the cause devotes his 
entire time to the subject, —a worthy example for 
other wealthy men in this and other good causes. 

The following passage from his address is a better 
encomium than any we could write :— 

“ For my own aging Ihave partaken of the ordinary 
enjoyments of life in various parts of the world, and 
under the most favorable cireumstances, but I declare, 
all these pleasures combined never filled my soul 
with the pure contentment which possesses it as I lie 
down at night after a day successfully passed in 


shielding the dumb companions and servants of our 
from suffei ing.” 


Pennsylvania Society. 

Two thousand people met at the Academy ot 
Music, Philadelphia, Jan. 22, to listen to Mr. Bergh’s 
address before the Pennsylvania Society, and we are 
glad to learn that a general interest has been awak- 
ened and a steady increase of members has followed. 
They are hoping to be able to procure more efficient 
legisla’‘1on. Their President, S. Morris Waln, Esq., 
Las ecatributed ten thousand dollars to the society, 
and many of the leading men of the city are actively 
engaged in the work. 


Preserve the Birds. 

We learn that a petition will soon be presented to 
the legislature asking for more stringent laws against 
the killing of quails and partridges in this State. 
| The movement has been inaugurated by gentlemen 
| 
| 


_ of position and influence, and we cordially wish them 
| success. We hope to publish in our next number an 
| article by an expert, thoroughly discussing the whole 
| question. 


| “Ts there really any need of such a society as 
yours ?” is a question sometimes asked. 

If our readers could hear and read the complaints 
daily coming to us, they would say yes, in emphatic 
tones. 

Look at the cases in another column, under the 
head of “ The Law,” which we publish only as speci- 
mens, then think that these are of daily occurrence 
and you will believe that there is a wide field and 
much yet to be done. + 

_ We copy the following from a letter just received :— 


“ There is a man in this village, by name, 
who both overworks and underfeeds his horses. 1 
have seen him beat them most brutally with the 
butt-end of his whipstock. He has been known to 
whip them till their limbs would bleed, and to strike 
, them with a pitchfork until the blood ran down their 
| sides. His neighbors have got up in the night and 


_ fed his horses with their own grain, to stop the dis- 
| turbance they made for want of food.” 


| Will any one say that our agent was not called 
upon to prosecute such a man, when he gives no 
heed to his neighbor’s remonstrances? And is there 
not need of a society to look after just such cases all 
over the State ? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A Lady’s Response. 
Mr. Eprror :—I cannot forbear the expression of 


my gratification on reading in the January No. the | 


article, “‘ To the Ladies.” 

The excuse or reason given for not performing 
this obvious duty is doubtless sincerely felt and given. 
It was admirably met, and I hope it will avail much 
with every lady who read it; and that none of us 
will hereafter hesitate to do what we can, by employ- 
ing the gift of language and in other ways, to dimin- 
ish or prevent the sufierings and wrongs of defence- 
less animals. 


Thank you, madam. You are right. The ladies 


ought to say. One of the earliest friends and, most 
earnest workers for our society was a wealthy Boston 
lady, and the best canvassers for our paper through- 
out the State are of the same sex. The people need 
education on this subject, and every lady who induces 
her neighbors to subscribe for our paper does so much 
towards spreading information which will tend to 
humane treatment of animals. And then a gentle 
word, such as women know how to speak, to a man 
who has lost his temper, may save some poor dumb 
creature the suffering which otherwise would follow, 
and perhaps excite a feeling of shame, if not of pity, 
which may be as lasting as life. 


Are you not Ashamed ??? 
Was the rebuke of a dear deceased friend of ours, 
when we exhibited impatience in word or act. May 
we not repeat it to you, dear reader, when you lose 
control of yourself and severely whip your own or 
your neighbor’s horse for some real or fancied offence ? 
He misunderstands your chirrup or your rein, stum- 
bles over a rolling stone in the road, or by some sud- 
den fright breaks his hitch-rein or halter. You are 
angry—mad is the fitter word, because it is coarser, 
—you lash your usually faithful servant. You 
“yank” the rein; you “saw” his mouth with the 
bit unmercifully. You show your anger to the by- 
standers, perhaps to some child. Are you not 
ashamed? You onght to be! Do you not sometimes 
misunderstand a sign or spoken word? Do you not 
stumble over rolling stones? Do you not sometimes 
start at a sudden fright or impulse, and burst off but- 
tons or break some part of your “harness?” In 


either of these cases do you expect to be cursed | 


or even chided? At any rate, are you not allowed 
an opportunity for explanation ? Your horse cannot 
explain and cannot complain when you strike him in 
anger. Poor brute! Ile is dumb, and can only 
suffer. You will or ought to suffer mortification and 
shame. “Keep your temper,” dear friend, “ keep 
your temper.” 


Birds’ Eggs. 
We notice that an order has been introduced into 
the State Senate looking to the preservation of birds’ 
eggs. It is said that parties who are anxious to 


that boys are induced to rob fifty nests to secure half 
a dozen eggs worth preserving as specimens; the 
others are destroyed. 

Will the collectors apply a remedy, or must it be 
visited upon the boys ? 

Will some one familiar with this subject send us an 
article by the 15th inst. for our next number ? 


Better please one good man than a crowd of bad 
ones, 


‘ 


Bleeding Calves. 

We feel that the time has arrived for us to an- 
nounce that we propose to endeavor to stop this 
practice in this State. It has been shown in previous 
papers that it was cruel to the calf, and helped to 
make the veal undigestible and unhealthful, and we 
feel that it is too great a sacrifice to be continued for 
the gratification of the eye of the purchaser, and for 
no other possible good. We are well aware that this 
is a custom which has existed from time immemorial, 


" | but, now that light has come to us, is none the less 
can do much for our cause—have done much, we | 


_ cruel. It does not “improve by age.” But we 


desire to act honorably, and do not propose to take 
advantage of the law, and without previous notice 
make an example of one or more butchers. We 
began at “ head-quarters,” and a few days ago called 
together the butchers of calves at Brighton, and an- 
nounced our purpose. By that notice, and this 
article, and by other methods we give all parties inter- 
ested an opportunity to act together in abandoning 
the practice. This will avoid the unequal compe- 
tition which would otherwise arise. We acknowl- 
edge that, owing to the antiquity and universality of 
the custom, there would be a seeming hardship in the 
enforcement of the law, did we not take especial 
pains to give previous notice, and thus to show that 
our policy is to convince and not to convict. We 
trust that the friends of the cause throughout the 
State will call the attention of butchers to this and 
previous articles, with the hope of a remedy withou 
resort to the law. 

To show the pressure made upon us we quote from 
a letter recently. received :— 

“T wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
butchers at are still in the habit of keeping 
calves without food or drink, and of bleeding them 
daily until killed; so that the period of time is one 
week. In other words, the calves are starved from 
Sunday night until the next Sunday night, besides 
being bled every twenty-four hours to a, the bleat- 


ing and to whiten the ‘veal.’ It is an unhealthy and 
monstrous cruelty.” 


Doubtless this is an extreme case, but the informa- 
tion comes from a reliable professional gentleman, 
obtained by him from one engaged in the traffic. . 

But making due allowances for extreme statements 
the practice of bleeding calves at all is worse than 
useless, and is cruel, and hence our duty and our 
purpose to stop it. 


Beecher on Amusements, 

“ The horse is a noble instrument of amusement ; 
but the road and not the turf is where he should be 
enjoyed. ‘Trials of speed and endurance are not 
cruel when rationally set on, but they gamble on the 
turf and do not race. Whenever amusements become 
demoralized, it is better to get new ones than to put 
the old in hospitals ; the turf is past redemption. No 
amusement is innocent that hurts the participant, no 
matter whether it is right per se or not. Nothing is 
wrong in itself or right in itself,—that is right which 


: - does good, and that is wrong which does harm. 
secure a collection of rare eggs offer such rewards | 


What may be right for me might be wrong for my 
neighbor. Every man must discriminate, and select 
or reject pleasure, according to its good or bad effect 
on himself.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


Boys and Girls are Good Canvassers. 

As we work to spread information and lessen 
cruelty, we have no hesitation in asking any boy or 
girl who reads our paper and likes it to spend some 
Wednesday or Saturday afternoon in getting some 
subscribers among his or her associates. 


The aw. 


Newburyport. 

Three young men were before the Police Court in 
Newburyport on Monday, for cruel treatment of a 
horse which they had hired from Dole’s livery stable, 
and were each fined $10 and costs. They were pros- 
ecuted under the law “ for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals.”— Transcript. 


Brighion. 


Three men have been complained of for bagging 
cows and fined $10 and costs. 


Roxbury. 

Monicipat Law.—Michael Mulrany was before 
the Court this forenoon, February 15th, on a charge 
of overloading his beer-wagon, and also on another 
complaint, that of cruelly beating a horse. The com- 
plaint was made by the agent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Fined $10 and 
costs in each case ; appealing, he was held over in 
$500 to appear before the Superior Court.—Journal. 

Woburn. 

SEVERE PENALTY FoR Fast Drivinc.—QOn 
Wednesday John Lynch was brought before Justice 
Converse of Woburn on complaint of T. J. Porter, 
charging him with cruelty in overdriving a horse 
belonging to said Porter. The case being proved, 
Lynch was sentenced to four months’ confinement at 
hard labor in the House of Correction, and to pay a 
fine of $50 and costs.—Journal. 


Southampton. 

John Childs of Easthampton loaded a sled with 
green wood February Ist, for a poor horse to draw to 
fasthampton. ‘The horse being unable to draw it he 
inhumaniy beat the animal, knocked him down and 
chopped his throat open with an axe until he died, 
according to his own swearing and bragging about it. 
The horse lay by the roadside until a neighbor kindly 
drew him out of sight— Northampton Free Press. 

Petham. 

Seth N. Davis and William Comstock, in Decem- 
ber, beat and bruised an old horse so that he could 
not eat from the cuts and bruises about the head, 
one jaw being broken. They killed him next day 
because of his injuries. 

The same parties, in January, beat and bruised 
another horse, with a cudgel 6 feet long and 3 inches 
in diameter, so that he died on the road while they 
were beating him. 

They were convicted of both offences, and paid 
fine and costs $130. 

Adams. 

CrueLty TO ANIMALS.—The case of the Com- 
monwealth against George Smith of this village was 
settled last week at Pittsfield—the defendant plead- 
ing guilty and submitting to fine and costs. Our 
readers will remember the facts—Mr. Smith com- 
pelled the horse to walk a plank over the north 
branch of the Hoosac River near Marshall Street 
bridge, by violent and abusive treatment, terminating 
in the fall and death of the horse. Judge Rockwell, 
in consideration of the amount of costs already accu- 
muluted and that this was the first offence, imposed 
only a moderate fine, which with the costs amounted 
to $40.00. Judge Rockwell remarked that this must 
not be considered a precedent, and significantly inti- 
mated that offences of this character in future would 
be severely dealt with. The society for the protec- 
tion to dumb animals has already excited throughout 
the State a strong and growing interest upon this 
subject, which is visible in a keener sense of the 
cruelty practised upon animals and a prompt resort 
to legal measures of prevention—Adams Transcript. 


In Boston, Charlestown and Roxbury, our special 
agent has made several complaints during the past 
month, and has secured a conviction in each case. 
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Children’s Department, | “T suppose mother lives near 
S SN iy | | them, for she said she was going 
there with her. She said 
never should be alone; that 
she would be with me every 
day. Ihave not seen her yet; 
but sometimes I think I feel her 
hand on my head when I am 
asleep, and then I awake with 
a start, and only see the moon- 
| beams streaming in at the win- 
dow. I wonder if she comes 
and goes in the moonlight. 

“There is the moon now, 
| looking at me through the 

branches of the trees. How 
.| big and bright it is. I should 
think 

Little Jimmie could kee 
awake no longer, and his little 
curly head nestled down among 
the clover blossoms and butter- 
cup-tops, and he was soon fast 
asleep. 
| The swaying branches of the 

willow trees fanned his flushed 
S|} cheeks, and the soft notes of the 

| nightingale sang his lullaby. 

Angels watched over the 
little slumberer in the meadow 
under the trees, and pleasant 
dreams sweetened his resi. 

The sun had risen long be- 
fore he was awake, and the 
cows were stamping impatiently 
at the bars to be let in. 

“What will they say at the 
house,” thought he. Hastily 
shaking the dew from his 
clothes, he ran across the 
meadow and let them in, and 
then went to the barn to feed 
the hens, heedless of the crav- 
ings of his own empty stomach. 

He went expecting to re- 


Little Peetwee. 

THE sparrow, almost frozen, 
and having but poor pickings 
among the dry stalks of golden- 
rods and asters that stick up 
through the snow, takes coun- 
sel with his neighbor, the gold- 
finch, as to what is best to be 
done. Tho time is the last 
week of December ; the weather 
is cold; the ground is covered 
deep with snow; the place is 
where two little children live 
only a few rods apart in a 
country village. One of these 
children is Grace Wilson,— 
kind, tender-hearted little 
Grace, who loves everybody 
and everything, even toads and 
snakes, and delights to make 
anybody feel happy. The other 
is rough, hearty oss Ham- 
mond, who does not much mind 
whether he makes others happy 
or not, but means to have a 
_ time one way ‘or another. 

e rather likes to plague his | 
little sister Jane, to pull the | 
cat’s tail, and spoil Jowler’s nap | 
on the warmest side of the fire- | 

lace, by treading on his toes. | 

eetwee the sparrow, and 
Blackwing the goldfinch, look | 
in at the windows of the houses . 
and see all the children having | 
a merry time with Christmas 
presents and Christmas-pies. 
One little boy in particular, 
looks as if his name was Jack 
Horner, so fond is he of eating.“ 
plums. The little birds say, '. 
“We cannot go inside, we 
don’t want to. But we will go 
and see if Bridget has not scat- ceive a whipping if the farmer 
tered some crumbs for us in the . f was there: and an earnest 
ard.” ‘You go over there,” says Peetwee, “and |} Has George or has little Grace shown most of the | whipping he got when the farmer found him. 
ook, and I will go to this house and see what there Christmas spirit? Which is the pleasantest thing to | e > 
is to eat here.” So Blackwing goes to the house see, the little bird alive or the little bird dead? — self down on the hav to rest. The whipping was 
where George Hammond lives, and alights in the Which will seem pleasantest to think of at night,the not much, he thoucht. but he did feel so tired and 
yard, and looks round carefully, and sees a few little bird fed and made happy, as Grace thinks of | sick. He lay there on the hay all day until the sun 
crumbs that have been thrown out from the kitchen _ it, or the little bird still, cold, and dead, as George set, and the twili¢ht began to fall, and then crept 
door, and he begins to eat and feel quite happy a _ thinks of it.—Sunday School Gazette. , to the meadow, and lay down under the willow tree 
_ Peetwee goes to the house where Grace Wilson | again. “It is so cold,” he said to himself,” and I 
lives, and hops around, making funny little tracks in (Wettten Se Our Demb Autmels.] | cannot see, it is so dark, and my head is so dizzy. I 
the soft bank of snow that lies below the parlor win- Little Jimmie, the Bound-Boy. | wish I could die. Mother! mother! can you see 
dow. Grace is just finishin her dinner with a big | BY A BOSTON SCHOOL-GIRL. | me? Oh! take me home.” : 
apple that she has taken to the window, so as to eat LitTLE JIMMIE sat by the brook under the shade | —_ Far up in heaven, in the land where spirits dwell, 
and look out at the same time. “Oh see, mamma! of the willow trees, wishing that he was a big man | the songs of praise are hushed, and floating up 
Aunt Susan, come and see this darling little bird un- | and did not have to work all day. through the air comes the sweet voice of a child, 
der the window.” So Aunt Susan and mamma come “This world must be very large,” he thought, | “Mother! mother! can you sce me? Oh! take me 
and look out. You can see them in the picture. | “and I wonder if there is not a place initsomewhere | home.” : : 
Aunt Susan looks very much as Grace will look when for me. _ An angel comes forth from the band that stands 
she isa little older. Grace has gone to get some seeds “It is nothing but work here from morning till near the throne, and leans over the western gate 
out of the little tin canister where she keeps them for night. Let me see what I have done to-day. Dug | of the City. It is Jimmie’s mother. Is she looking 
her dear little Canary ; and little Peetwee is a? e _ the potatoes, fed the pigs and hens, driven the cows at the sunset? Is she looking at the beautiful clouds 
L But how with little Blackwing, the goldfinch ? It to pasture and home again, carried the corn to mill, | floating beneath her ? F 
is true his wings are not so black, nor his body so got the wood and water for Hannah, and raked hay She sees them not. Far down in the meadow, 
yellow, nor his voice so sweet now asin the summer, | all the afternoon in the hot sun; and all the pay I | under the willow tree, a little form is lying. She 
but he cannot help that ; he looks as well as he can, | get is an aching body and a good beating besides, | opens the gate and floats downward, and is soon by 
and if he cannot sing, at least twitters lively and because, they say, I’m lazy. his side. ; 
gayly, notwithstanding it is cold weather and hard “ Oh dear, how sleepy Iam! I wonder what the __Is it a vision that he sees? How his heart thrills 
living. George Hammond is just coming out from | folks up at the house would say if they knew when | within him when he hears her voice, “ Mother has 
his dinner, too, and stops and picks up some snow, | they sent me to bed I came out here. I suppose come for you.” Taking him in her arms she soars 


and makes a snowball. Hard and solid and round they would whip me, and lock me up in the old barn | upward and enters the City through the eastern 


He crept up stairs to the hay-loft, and threw him- 


he makes it, and then looks about to see some- chamber. | gate, kneels at the throne with the child in her arms, 
thing to throw it at. Ah, there’s a bird! Yes, poor “I don’t know how many times I’ve been whipped | and sings, “ Praise God! Praise God” 
little meek Blackwing, working hard for his scanty | to-day. How my shoulders do ache! I guess I will The cows waited in vain that night for Jimmie to 


living, so that he may be ready to sing again when | lie down here in the grass all night, and try to | take down the bars, and the moon peeped through the 


spring comes. But spring will not come to him. ~.. branches of the trees to look at the little slumberer, 
The snowball flies from reckless George’s hand with “ How nice and cool it is out here, and how blue | but saw him not. The nightingale sang the same 
too true an aim, and all poor little goldfinch’s cares | the nd is. I wonder if the stars are getting sleepy. | lullaby, but it was unheard by him, for little Jimmie 
and hopes and gongs are over. How they wink their little eyes at me. | had been taken to rest. , 
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Boys and Horses. 


There is a connection, and a very close connection, 
between cruelty and crime; and it is just as close 
between kindness and virtue. Ido not know how 
on can better train a child to be gentle and kind, to 


e humane and forgiving, to respect the rights of | 


others, and thus to make him a true gentleman, than 
to inspire him with an affection for the dumb crea- 
tures about him. Teach him that his dog is to be 
caressed and fondled, not scolded or whipped. 
When you put him on horseback—where every boy 
ought to go if you want to give him courage, quick- 
ness and sclf-possession—teach him that the horse 
and the man were intended to be friends, and that 
the whip and the spur are not to be used except in 
anemergency. Let him never mount or dismount 
without passing his hand gently over the face of the 
animal ; and, by the way, ladies, the softer the hand 
which does that the better. The horse will repay 
such tenderness with something very much like 
human affection. I have known a vicious horse re- 
claimed by it, as a vicious man may be by the arms of 
an affectionate child thrown about his neck. Mr. 
Edmund Burke once went into the field to see the 
horse of a deceased relative. The animal came up 
and placed his head on the statesman’s shoulder, and 
the man whose bitter denunciations of Hastings and 
the French Revolution had startled the world, threw 
his arms around the neck of the horse and wept like 
an infant—Hon. W. A. Porter. 


Nothing Wins Like Love. 

The fear of man which birds and most animals 
feel, is in a great measure caused by our ill-treat- 
ment of them. We all know that “every kind 
of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea is tamed and hath been tamed of 
mankind.” If we always treated them géntly—never 
inflicting upon them needless suffering, or exciting 
their fears by harsh ways toward them—much of their 
shyness would disappear. We often see boys creep 
along carefully, with stones in their hands to throw 
at harmless birds that are picking up a few crumbs 
upon the pavement. What pleasure it can give them 
to frighten or maim such creatures we cannot im- 
agine. How much pleasanter would be the reflection 
that by gentle words and actions we have won the 
love and confidence even of a timid bird. 


A Man ard a Dog. 


In Covington, Ky., the other day, an intoxicated 
man lay down on the railroad track and fell asleep. 
A dog belonging to a house near by, seeing a train 
of cars approaching, ran and jumped upon his face, 
and barked, and scratched him till he awoke just in 
time to get out of the way of the cars. Was not that 
asmart dog ?—Hearth and Home. 


Wings for Bonnets. 

For some time past it has been the rage to sur- 
round the hats which ladies wear with the wings, and 
even bodies, of various species of sea-birds; and, to 
gratify this fancy, there has been a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the kittiwakes, scouts, parrots, and other birds 
frequenting the cliffs of Yorkshire and Scotland. If 
this goes on, it will not be many years before these 
poor sea-birds will become mere solitary wanderers 
from cliff to cliff, instead of crowding, as they did a 
few years avo, the ledges of the rocks and the fringes 
of the ocean, in numberless swarms. The cruelty 
and wantonness with which these birds are maimed 
and butchered by amateur sportsmen is most painful, 
and it will be a real blessing when a foolish fashion 
releases these poor birds from the death which pur- 
sues them like a curse.—Exchange. 


A certain successful teacher, who had been greatly 
blessed in bringing in and retaining young men, was 
asked what the magic spell of his influence over them 
was. He replied, “ Putting my arms around them.” 
It was the power of a loving faith. 

“Tf you love, love more. If you hate, hate less. 

fe is too short to spend in hating any one.” 


fall into it. 


Has he a Seat at our Table? 


We have seldom been more pleased with a simple 
production than with the following lines published by 
the American Tract Society. They are entitled 


“ Jesus’ SEAT.” 


Far, far away o’er the deep blue sea 

Lived a man who was kind as kind could be. 

He loved little children, and spread every day 

A table from which none went empty away. 

Poor children came in from the alley and street, 

With rags on their backs, and no shoes on their feet ; 
Girls and boys, large and small, some naughty and rude, 
But John Falk loved them all and did them all good. 
And, while they were eating, he often would tell 

Of the Lord Jesus Christ, who on earth did once dwell; 
How he loved little children—each one of them there 
He was watching from heaven with tenderest care— 
And how happy and blessed would be the child’s part 
Who would let that dear Saviour come dwell in his heart. 
Each day when the children assembled to eat, 

He taught them to offer this grace for their meat: 

‘« Bless, Jesus, the food thou hast given us to-day, 

And come and sup with us, dear Jesus, we pray.” 


But once when the children had finished this prayer, 
One nger little fellow stood still by his chair 

For a moment, then ran to the closet where stood 
The bright cups of tin and the platters of wood. 
“Now what is the matter?” said Falk to the child. 
The little one looked in his kind face and smiled: 
“We asked the Lord Jesus just now in our grace 
To sup with us here; but we’ve given him no place. 
If he should come in, how sad it would be! 

But I'll put him a stool close here beside me.” 


Then the boy, quite contented, sat down to his food; 

He was hungry and tired, and his supper was good! 

But a few moments after, he heard at the door 

A knock low and timid,—one knock, and no more. 

He started to open it, hoping to meet 

The Lord Jesus Christ come to look for his seat; 

But when it was open he no one could see 

But a poor little child, much poorer than he, 

His face blue with hunger, his garments, so old, 

Were dripping with rain, and he shivered with cold. 
“Come in!” cried the boy, in a tone of delight, 

‘J suppose the Lord Christ could not come here to-night, 
Though we asked him to come and partake of our bread, 
So he’s just sent you down to us here in hic stead. 

The supper is good, and we'll each give you some, 

And tell the Lord Christ we are glad you have come.” 


From that time when the children assembled to eat, 
There was always one place called ‘the Lord Jesus’ seat.” 
And the best that they had was placed there each day 

For one who was poorer and hungrier than they. 

And the Lord Jesus Christ, in reply to their grace, 

Sent always some person to sit in his place; 

And sweet was the food that the Lord did provide 

For the stranger he sent them to eat at their side. 


Dear friends, who have read this short story, you know, 

The words that our Saviour once spake when below, 

If we wish for his presence to hallow our bread, 

We must welcome the stranger he sends in his stead. 

When we set out our feasts, this our motto must be— 

‘“* As ye do to my poor, ye have done unto me! ” 
—FRANCES EASTWOOD. 


A Girl and a Cat. 

In East Albany, N. Y., one day, a little girl was 
playing near a well, when she slipped, and began to 
But, fortunately, a cat was sitting on a 
log close by the well, and the girl grasped the cat’s 
tail, and held on, screaming all the time, till some- 
body came out of the house and saved her. I think 
that this must have been avery small girl, or a very 
large cat.—Hearth and Home. 


WE should be careful to practice, and treat the 
humblest menial with courtesy as delicate as we would 
show the children of affluence and honor. So shall 
we transfuse in them # corresponding refinement, 
which will tend eventually, perhaps, to make them 
purer in morals and more elevated in mind. 


Che Stable and Farm. 


To Stock Raisers. 
We make the following extract from a Berkshire 
County letter. Will some of. our experienced stock 
raisers favor us with their opinion upon this matter? 


“Tt has been a common custom hereabouts for 
farmers to keep a few head of young cattle during 
the winter at a haystack or small barn in the open 
field, and it has never been considered cruel treat- 
ment; and, moreover, the tendency of such practices 
is to secure as much flesh and growth on the cattle as 
if kept in a barn.” 


We feel bound to say that all our reading on the 
subject leads us to believe that the above practice is 
poor economy and worse humanity. But we are 
willing to hear both sides. But until convinced we 
must call it cruelty. 


Management of Cows in Winter. 

We would let cows out twice a day in winter, say 
for ten or fifteen minutes. They like to be humored 
a little in regard to watering. They will not drink 
as readily as a horse. They should be allowed plenty 
of time. When cows are not giving milk, and it is 
desirable to have them eat coarse fodder, they should 
be turned out for several hours during the day. 
They will eat this class of fodder much better in the 

ard than in the stable. Judgment, however, should 
exercised. If the weather is stormy, they will be 
better in the stable, and at all times, if they ‘seem 
cold and are not eating or enjoying themselves, let 
them be immediately tied up. Let the stable be well 
ventilated and cleaned out twice a day, and made as 
dry and comfortable as possible. The great defect in 
most stables is in not having sufficient ventilation. 
The ventilators should be so arranged that they can 
easily be adjusted to suit the weather. Make it a 
rule to visit the stable before retiring for the night, 
and see that everything is right—A griculturist. 


Stop the Cracks. 

When the wind blows furiously, and the snow is 
driven into every knothole, and through every cre- 
vice in the sides of the sheds and stables of domestic 
animals, those standing near such cracks will feel the 

ainful effects of the chilling wind quite as much as 
if they had only partial shelter. Where the cold 
wind has a free passage beneath the sill of a shed, 
where cattle and sheep should lie, while resting and 
ruminating quietly, they will frequently prefer the 
middle of an open yard, because the current of cold 
air will not be so furious as when it rushes through a 
crevice. A swift current of cold air will take away 
much more of the heat of an animal, than if it were 
confined in still air of the same temperature. 

The practical point, then, is to cut off the nails 
that secure the boards to a stable with a long and 
thin cold chisel; joint the edges of the boards, match, 
and replace them. An active workman will strip the 
side of a stable in a few hours, without splitting a 
board. Boards that have been tolerably well sea- 
soned, after having been nailed on a building for 
a few years, will shrink; but if they be jointed, and 
the edges matched, after they have shrunk all they 
will, a stable or shed may be rendered quite tight, by 
the expenditure of a small amount of labor. Nail a 
piece of tin over a knothole, with small tacks; and if 
the building be painted, a heavy coat of paint will 
cover the tin so completely that it will scarcely be 
observed.— Hearth and Home. 


RemMepy For Coric 1n Horses.—Give a tum- 
bler of spirits of camphor in a pint of warm water, 
(cold will do;) if not relieved in fifteen minutes, 
repeat the dose. Give nothing else. No bad effects 
after, and a sure cure. 


How much better a stock of cattle looks to be nice- 
ly cleaned and carded at regular intervals: A farmer 
who takes a real interest in his cattle will not deny 
them so simple a luxury.—Ploughman. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


Article 1st. The title or this Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 

Article 2d. Its object shall be to provide effective 
means for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
throughout this Commenwealth and elsewhere. 

Article 3d. There shall be nothing in its manage- 
ment, or publications, to interfere with its receiving 
the full support of all good men and women of all 
parties and churches whatsoever. 

Article 4th. The Society shall consist of Active 
Life Members, Associate Life Members, Active Mem- 
bers, Associate Members, Honorary Members, and 
Patrons. 

Article 5th. Any person may become an Active 
Life Member of this Society, by paying to the So- 
ciety one hundred dollars, an Associate Life Member 
by paying fifty dollars, an Active Member by paying 
ten dollars per annum, an Associate Member by pay- 
ing five dollars per annum, an Honorary Member by 
being elected as such, and a Patron by paying to the 
Society any sum not less than one dollar. 

Article 6th. Active Life Members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Associate Life 
Members, to all its privileges except voting. Active 
Members, to all its privileges during the year termi- 
nating one week before the annual election of Direc- 
tors; and Associate Members, to all its privileges 
during the same time, except that of voting. Hon- 
orary Members shall be entitled to all its privileges 
during the time of their membership, and Patrons 
shall have their names enrolled on its records and in 
its next annual report, after their becoming such. 

Article 7th. The oflicers of this Society shall be a 
President, who shall be also actually, or ex officio, a 
member of the Board of Directors, Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, Treasurer, sixteen Directors and such 
other officers as the Directors may from time to time 
elect or appoint. 

Article 8th. The sixteen Directors shall be elected 
by the Society, at its annual meeting, and shall hold 
office, except as hereinafter set forth, until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

Article 9th. All other officers shall be elected or 
appointed by the Board of Directors, and shall hold 
office until their successors have been elected or 
appointed, unless removed by the Board. 

Article 10th. The Directors shall elect or appoint, 
from their own number, or otherwise, all officers of 
the Society heretofore named, and such others as 
they may deem proper, and shall specify the duties 
of said officers; and they may at any time remove the 
same, and elect or appoint others: they may fill va- 
cancies in their own number, they may enact by-laws 
for themselves and the Society, make and establish 
all rules and orders for the government of the Society 
and its officers, and for the transaction of its business ; 
remit the annual or other dues of any member of the 
Society, and by a two-thirds vote remove from their 
own body any member thereof, and from the Society 
any member thereof, when, in their judgment, the 
best interests of the Society shall require the same ; 
and generally they shall, during their term of office, 
have the full and complete management, control and 
disposal of all the affairs, property and funds of the 
Society, with full power for the purposes for which it 
was incorporated, to do all matters and things which 
the Society could do, but and except that they shall 
receive no pay whatever for any services rendered 
as such Directors, and they shall not incur, on account 
of the Society, any debt beyond the funds which 
shall be actually in the Treasury during their term 
of office. 

Article 11th. The annual meeting of the Society 
shall be the last Tuesday in March of each year, and 
other meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time by the President upon the written request of 
four Directors by giving three days’ notice thereof in 
two daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. 

Article 13th. No alteration of this Constitution 
shall be made except upon motion in writing made 
at a meeting of the Society, entered on the minutes 
with the name of the member making it and adopted 
at a subsequent meeting by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 
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Agents. 

We wish to have an agent in every town in the 
State to attend to the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals by remonstrance, when that will suflice ; and 
by prosecutions, when necessary. We shall be glad 
to receive nominations from friends of the cause in 
any town which has no agent. No compensation 
is attached, except witness fees, unless in special 
cases. 

We hope there are men in every town who will 
be willing to aid us. 


+> 


Canvassers. 

Ladies or gentlemen desiring to act as canvassers 
for our paper will please address our Secretary, with 
certificates of character. A liberal commission will 
be allowed. 


Business Matters. 
Subscriptions, donations, articles for the paper, 
original or selected, information and suggestions, 

should be addressed to the Secretary. 


Objects of the Society. 

lst. To enforce the law. 

2d. To invite all persons throughout the State to 
report cases of undoubted cruelty. 

3d. To pay rewards to persons who, acting for 
the Society, shall secure conviction and punishment 
in such cases, or furnish the Society with evidence to 
enable them to do it. 

4th. To employ persons to investigate, arrest and 
prosecute for the Society. 

5th. To see that animals lost or abandoned be 
properly taken care of or merciiully killed. 

6th. To introduce better methods of transportation 
and butchering of animals. 

7th. To encourage improvements and inventions 
to increase the comfort and value of animals. 

8th. To gather information in regard to existing 
abuses and their remedies, and the proper treatment of 
amimals both in sickness and in health, and to send the 
same, if possible, into every family of the State. 

9th. To give rewards to persons, such as authors, 
teachers, inventors, police officers, drivers, teamsters, 
butchers, farm servants, etc., who shall be distin- 
guished for humanity towards animals, or for efforts 
- improve their condition and to prevent cruelty to 
them. 

By so doing, to abolish from this Commonwealth, 
cruel beating, overloading, overdriving, overworking, 
starving, or abandoning to starve, working old, sick or 
maimed animals unfit for labor, the plucking of live 

fowls, bleeding of calves, bagging cows, cruel methods 
of butchering, shearing of sheep sent to market in early 
spring, cruel methods of transportation, unnecessary 
dissections of living animals, and . all other forms of 
cruelty which now are or may hereafter be practised 
in this State. 

All sums of money may be sent to or left with the 
Secretary of the Society, or his sub-agents. Cer- 
tificates of membership or receipts will be given, 
bearing the seal of the Society and signed by the 
President or Treasurer, and the names of donors will 
be published. 

All persons not receiving their certificates of mem- 
bership or receipts, are requested to notify the Secre- 
tary of the same. 

Active Life Members are constituted by the 


paymentof . . . .  . $100 00 
Associate Life Members are constituted by * 
the payment of 50 00. 


Active Annual Members are constituted by 
the paymentof . . . . . 1000 
Associate Annual Members are constituted 
by the paymentof. . . 500 
Patrons are those who yearly pay not less 
For all money paid to canvassers for this paper, oF 
sent to the Secretary, receipts will be forwarded with 
the next number of the paper. 
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